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AN APPROACH TO THE NATURE OF 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Y intention in this paper is to argue the need for a return 

to the serious study of political philosophy in the traditional 

sense. Traditionally, philosophical studies have been distinguished 
from other studies, among other ways, by their search for com- 
prehensiveness. The philosopher cannot say that this-question or 
that question is outside his field and belongs in someone else’s 
field. Philosophy seeks for comprehensive knowledge of the whole. 


Political philosophy, therefore, seeks for comprehensive knowledge ._. 


of political matters. 

With this point in mind, I have divided my discussion into 
three parts. First, I shall consider various modes of political 
thought and discussion with the object of showing their incom- 
pleteness when taken as substitutes for political philosophy. In 
this section, I shall rather allude to the arguments against the 
adequacy of these positions than attempt to develop them ex- 
haustively. Secondly, I shall approach the discussion of the 
nature and function of political philosophy from the consideration 
of the practical question of the requirements of political education. 
Finally, I shall discuss political philosophy proper and indicate 
some of the distinctions it involves. 


I 


Of the many varieties of political thought being carried on 
today, I have selected four major trends for discussion: political 
science, political theory, ideology, and theory of social reform. 

(1) Political science proper. There is a widely held view 
that the only rational, scientific, or systematic kind of inquiry in 
the field of political matters is the objective (or inter-subjective) 
empirical description of political phenomena. Under the influence 
of empiricism and positivism, it has become customary to make 
a sharp distinction between facts and values. Matters of fact 
are by definition all those matters which can be determined by 
empirical investigation. What, then, can be determined in this 
way? The behavior of man in connection with political matters. 
Therefore it becomes the responsibility of the political scientist to 
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make the most careful, minute, and precise studies of political 
phenomena. Success in this enterprise will yield facts, hypotheses, 
and tested generalizations which will enable us to predict politi- 
cal behavior not in any categorical way, as some philosophers of 
history had hoped, but rather hypothetically; i.e., given certain 
conditions, the likelihood of certain outcomes can be established 
with a degree of probability. 

With the exception of one sort of inquiry which I shall mention 
below, the holders of this view believe that all other alleged types 
of inquiry are non-scientific.' The attempt to support norms or 
standards is, on this view, the justification of arbitrarily held or 
socially determined convictions or prejudices. The aura of 
rationality thrown up around these justifications by some phi- 
losophers is merely a smokescreen to hide the emotional or economic 
bases of these convictions. The honest political scientist who has 
achieved self-consciousness, or the honorable political scientist 
who does not wish to deceive his fellow-man, will make his con- 
victions explicit at the start and at the same time will insist that 
these convictions have no bearing on his political science; that is, 
the truth or falsity of his scientific hypotheses in no way proves or 
disproves his convictions and his convictions are not to be taken as 
evidence for or against his scientific hypotheses.” 

Now, assuming that such a purely descriptive political science 
is possible,* it has one serious drawback. No purely: empirical 
science, whatever its subject-matter, is self-applying. Empirical 
science does not indicate its own application. This raises the ques- 
tion: Where do the goals of application come from? This is a 
notoriously ambiguous question. It may mean: Where, as a 
matter of fact, do the goals actually held come from? This makes 
it an empirical question of psychology and sociology, that is, it 
puts us back to the same level of description from which the prob- 
lem was raised. But the question may be understood in another 
sense. The question ‘‘Where do the goals come from?’’ may be 
taken to mean ‘‘Of the many possible goals, which ought we to 
choose to implement?’’ This question, of course, involves the 


1 Some, however, would be willing to accept ‘‘theory of social reform.’’ 
See, e.g., A. Leiserson, ‘‘Problems of Methodology in Political Research,’’ 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 68 (1953), pp. 558-584. 

2For a defense of this position, see G. H. Sabine, ‘‘What is Political 
Theory?’’ Journal of Politics, Vol. 1 (1939), pp. 13-14. For an example 
of this, see H. D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society (Yale University 
Press, 1950), pp. xiii-xiv. For a discussion of this problem, see D. Easton, 
The Political System (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 230-231. 

8 On this point, see L. Strauss, Natural Right and History (University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), Ch. II, esp. pp. 52 ff. 
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validation of a norm or norms, because the goal so chosen would 
no longer be merely a possible goal, but in addition one which 
ought to be pursued. It will be recognized that this difficulty 
arises in many fields: physics (atomic energy), biology or medi- 
cine (euthanasia), etc. The custom in the natural sciences is 
to say that this is not our business. If norms have to be validated, 
it is up to religion or something else to do it. If the appeal is to 
a revealed or authoritarian religion, the position maintained is 
consistent. While from the point of view of reason, in that case, 
the norms are arbitrary, from the point of view of religion they 
have ultimate validity. However, sometimes the matter is re- 
ferred to social science or to philosophy. If the social science 
is of the value-free type, it is of no help for the reasons just men- 
tioned. The problem ultimately gets shifted to philosophy. As 
one political scientist put it recently, ‘‘The results of scientific 
inquiry are always subject to ex post facto interpretation in terms 
of ethically approvable goal values. In the process of investiga- 
tion we simply say: ‘For the moment, that is not our problem.’ ’’* 
I take this to mean that for the moment we are scientists and 
as scientists that is not our problem. 

What is the consequence of all this? Either it is maintained 
that there is a philosophical discipline which has as its goal the 
study of the establishment of norms to direct the use and applica- 
tion of the results of purely empirical political science, or it is 
alleged that there is no such discipline. In the one case, political 
science is an incomplete study of political matters and should be 
subordinated to a more comprehensive discipline, political phi- 
losophy, and in the other case there is no rational way of establish- 
ing the rational use of the results of political science. As regards 
the latter alternative, its acceptance is based on the assumption 
that the inquirers along one line of inquiry can determine in some 
sort of a priori way the possibility of achieving success along 
another line of inquiry. Clearly, the more fruitful position is to 
leave both lines of inquiry open, assuming, again, that the value- 
free political science is possible. 

(2) Political Theory. A few pages back I mentioned that 
there was one other kind of political inquiry sanctioned by the 
defenders of value-free political science. This they are likely to 
call ‘‘ political theory’’ and it may take either or both of two forms. 

(a) Semantics of political science. Political science, in the 
sense mentioned above, emerged, as did every other science, from 
& non-scientific treatment of its subject-matter. And, as in the 


4 Leiserson, loc. cit., pp. 559-560. 
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ease of every other science, the terminology of the science was 
inherited from its pre-scientific parent. Thus a continual effort 
has to be made to cleanse and purify (i.e., make more scientific) 
the vocabulary of political science by eliminating metaphors, 
emotive terms, and lingering value-judgments. This enterprise, 
the semantical analysis of the language of political science, is 
said to be all that remains from traditional political philosophy 
(which did some of this) which is useful today. The rest is myth, 
illusion, rationalization, or command, which is out of place in 
rational discourse. 

This is one of the theses of T. D. Weldon’s recent book, The 
Vocabulary of Politics.® The limitations of this approach are 
fairly obvious. Succinctly they may be put as follows: Emphasis 
on linguistic clarity and the rejection of fundamental questions 
(questions about ‘‘foundations’’ in Weldon’s terms) presuppose 
either that the answers to fundamental questions are obvious (and 
this seems to be Weldon’s position*), which is rather farfetched, 
or that fundamental questions are not raised as a matter of fact 
and ought not to be raised (the position of the statesman or 
politician), or finally that no answer is possible. If Weldon’s 
position is unsatisfactory, and if the standpoint of the statesman 
must be distinguished from that of philosophers who are searchers 


for truth, and if dogmatic scepticism is no answer, then we must 
look elsewhere. 


(b) Theoretical political science. The other version of political 
theory which is accepted by some advocates of value-free political — 
science ascribes to political theory a character and role analogous 
to that of physical theory or economic theory. Only the more 
nominalistic and crudely empiricistic of the political scientists 
would reject the need for theory. The great craving for facts 
and more facts now seems on the decline. It is recognized that, if 
political science is to provide generalized descriptions useful 
for making predictions, it has to have conceptual frameworks, 
broad theoretical constructs which, by articulating insights con- 
cerning relevance and irrelevance, give rise to suggestions of 
hypotheses to be tested. A man with no theory is a man with no 
direction to his inquiry.’ 

In political science these broad theories have tended in the 
past to be associated with philosophies of history. "With the cur- 
rent scepticism concerning these broad schemes the drive is for 


5 London: Penguin Books, 1953. See, e.g., p. 172. 
¢ Ibid., p. 16. 
7 See Easton, op. cit., and Leiserson, loc. cit. 
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middle-sized theories or broad theories which are not categorically 
formulated philosophies of history. 

These theories of political behavior cannot be said to round 
out and complete empirical political science for two reasons. In 
the first place, they are more of the same. The propositions in 
which such theory is embodied will be in the main generalized 
empirical descriptions, useful for stimulating research, but not 
much help in dealing with more fundamental questions. In the 
second place, these theories do not as a rule deal with norms or 
values. These thorny problems are generally pushed off onto 
another and not so respectable kind of political theory. 

Now it is not my contention that these two types of theory are 
to be rejected. Each is important as an adjunct to the develop- 
ment of empirical political science. What I am questioning 
is the possibility of developing an adequate political science, that 
is, a comprehensive understanding of political matters, merely on 
the basis of observation, semantics, and conceptual schemes. Or, 
to put the matter in another way, political theory as semantics of 
political science and theoretical political science is no adequate 
substitute for, and in fact presupposes and points to political 
philosophy. 

(3) Ideology. Another view which is widely held, if not care- 
fully analyzed by its holders, is one which stems from the analysis 
of the relation of thought and action as developed by Marx. Al- 
though the term ‘‘ideology’’ goes back beyond Marx, his analysis 
made the term current property of social scientists. Mannheim 
and the ‘‘sociology of knowledge’’ school have developed the in- 
sights they found expressed in these ideas into a full-fledged theory 
of the relation of science and society. According to the con- 
ception of political thought as ideology, the basic reality is social 
behavior. In society we find groups acting for certain ends. 
Since the ends or interests are often incompatible, conflicts arise. 
In a society with a high level of literacy and which utilizes forms 
of mass-communication, each party to a conflict attempts to defend 
its role and justify its ends in words (in addition, of course, 
and as an aid to trying to achieve its goals by action). Words, 
principles, arguments, etc., take on importance as means to social 
power. According to this view, a political philosophy is nothing 
but a systematic attempt to rationalize or justify the interests 
of a particular group during a period of social conflict. Thus 
we are bound to find rival and competing ideologies, each ex- 
plicable in terms of the interests of the group which formulates 
it, and each apparently ultimate as far as a criterion for judging 
among them is concerned. 
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Leaving out of account that thorough determinism which says 
that we have no choice in these matters, we may indicate roughly 
how the problem of choice among competing ideologies is met. 
We may be told to investigate and determine the group to which 
we belong and adopt that group’s ideology. Or, if this approach 
is made part of a philosophy of history, as it was with Marx, we 
may be told that the ideology of the future dominating class is 
the progressive ideology. Or, to take another strain from Marxism, 
we may be told that the correct ideology is the ideology of the 
majority as over against minority ideologies. Or, if we are really 
sophisticated, we may be told, as by Mannheim, that out of the 
study of the social bases of all ideologies (the sociology of knowl- 
edge) the solution of the practical problems and conflicts will 
somehow emerge.® Or, finally, we may be advised that there is 
no rational way to solve this problem, a view similar to that men- 
tioned above in connection with pure empirical social science. 

It is not difficult to see that any of these solutions, apart from 
scepticism which is itself a@ priori, involves implicit norms or 
standards which are accepted with little or no analysis. That we 
should adopt the principles of the group from which we come, 
or the wave of the future, or the standpoint of the majority are 


not self-evident principles and must be argued for. I shall not - 


elaborate this analysis, but merely remark that this relatively 
sophisticated position is, to say the least, incomplete in its own 
terms, and leaves unexplored aspects of political affairs which 
merit study. On the positive side it may be said that the ideologi- 
cal approach made a substantial contribution to current political 
thinking for no other reason than that it refocused attention on 
the problem of the relation of science and society, knowledge and 
action, theory and practice, in terms of some of the subtleties 
that had been lost sight of. 

(4) Theory of Social Reform. The fourth major conception 
that I wish to consider is the view which takes its point of 
departure from social conflicts conceived of as problems to be 
solved. We find problems in society, according to this view, and 
it is of practical urgency that we devise means of solving these 
problems. Political thought is merely a narrow branch of a broad 
kind of investigation, namely social science, which has as its 
primary and ultimate purpose to assist in the solution of social 
problems. This view, the most famous expounder of which was 
John. Dewey, emphasizes the importance of dealing with concrete 
situations, the need for subordinating theory to practice, and for 


8 Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1949), Ch. III, Pt. 5. 
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keeping the two in close relationship. It tends to make political 
thought in particular and social thought in general an adjunct 
to social engineering, social reform movements, and social work 
enterprises. Few people would question the good will and sin- 
cerity of the individuals engaged in these enterprises. However, 
to reduce political thought to the level of a handmaiden to social 
work, or even to permit social engineering to provide the basic 
orientation for political thought would be analogous to orienting 
physical research around the solution of the problems of motor 
transportation. It is not so much that it couldn’t be done as 
that so much would be lost, lost even in the solution of the prob- 
lems of motor transportation, by so doing.® From the practical 
standpoint, theory must serve practice, but the so-called practical 
standpoint is not the only possible standpoint and it may not even 
be, in the long run, the most practical. 


II 


It was my .aim in the first part of this paper to point to some 
of the inadequacies of the major contemporary approaches to 
political thought, inadequacies that stem either from obvious in- 
completeness or from the unexplored acceptance, in an unphilo- 
sophical fashion, of premisses and presuppositions. It is my aim in 


this part to show how problems of practice point to a more 
comprehensive type of philosophical investigation of political mat- 
ters. I shall do this through a consideration of the problem of 
education. 

Let me preface my discussion of the topic of political educa- 
tion with a brief discussion of a general distinction, that between 
primitive or what I shall call non-self-conscious political thought 
and sophisticated or self-conscious political thought. 

Just as all thought ultimately starts from problems, political 
thought starts from political problems (whatever they may be) and 
these problems have to do with behavior and action. I would sug- 
gest that the problems manifest themselves primarily in the form 
of social conflicts to be resolved. That there are other kinds of 
political problems, e.g., questions as to the best means to achieve 
a desired result, I would, of course, admit, but these I feel are 
secondary and derivative problems which emerge when political 
thought has achieved some measure of sophistication. Non-self- 
conscious political thought emerges from concrete situations and 
has as its aim the reconstruction of these specific situations. That 
the earliest political thought must have been of this nature and 


® See Leiserson, loc. cit., for a discussion of this point. 
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that much political thinking still attempts to function on this 
level is pretty clear, but it is no less clear that at the present 
time political thinking cannot operate on a purely empirical, or 
trial-and-error, basis. The non-self-conscious type of political 
thought can only persist where it is not necessary to make many 
trials and there are few errors. Plato, through Socrates, has given 
us a picture of such a society in Book II of the Republic (369 f£.), 
and he concludes with the following sentences: ‘‘So they will live 
with one another in happiness, not begetting children above their 
means, and guarding against the danger of poverty or war.’’ And 
a little further on, ‘‘Leading so peaceful and healthy a life they 
will naturally attain to a good old age and at death leave their 
children to live as they have done’’ (372, Lindsay translation). 
Thus we can see that a society which remains at the non-self- 
conscious level must be one which is relatively static and which 
bases its decisions on custom or tradition. 

Plato, as you will recall, also gives us a theoretical account of 
how this healthy city falls prey to disease (372-374), or, to put 
it in terms which I have been using, how self-consciousness emerges. 
It is not necessary to take Socrates’ account literally to accept 
the fact that these static societies eventually perished. In some 
cases they just disintegrated and disappeared; in others they must 
have passed on to something more complex. 

In spite of dramatic pictures painted by novelists and poets, 
the transition from innocence to sophistication is rarely sudden and 
usually involves many steps. What I have called self-conscious 
political thought involves discussion of general principles, the use 
of arguments, an awareness that political discussion is going on, 
and some conception of the relation between political thought and 
political action. The mere appeal to established custom no longer 
settles things. A relatively early example of such political think- 
ing will be found in the discussion alleged to have taken place 
among Otanes, Megabyzus, and Darius as reported by Herodotus 
in Book III (80-82) of his History. Sophisticated political 
thought is also concerned with solving problems of action, but it 
tries to do something more: It consciously uses concepts, argues 
for and against proposed solutions, and tries to prove principles. 
It is in terms of the requirements of, conditions for, and limita- 
tions of this self-conscious political thought that the nature and 
function of political philosophy can be understood. 

If we turn now to the question of political education, it can 
be seen that in the static society described by Socrates there would 
be little conscious education. The imitative tendencies in man 
would be sufficient. However, in a society where changes occur, 
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where decisions are made on the basis of some kind of argument 
or discussion, conscious, deliberate, and planned education is 
essential, essential in the sense that the society cannot function 
unless it has an effective educational system. Such an educa- 
tional system would have to include several distinguishable kinds 
of political education.” 

(1) In a dynamic society loyalty cannot be taken for granted ; 
it must be promoted. The young are taken in hand before they 
ean have achieved intellectual maturity and critical skill, and they 
are taught how to be loyal and what to be loyal to. This is 
achieved through indoctrination of earefully written history, stories 
of heroes, and by example and enforced ritual. The procedures 
may vary from place to place and from age to age, but this educa- 
tion for loyalty is essential and probably universal in all societies 
which have achieved some measure of sophistication in political 
matters. A society which cannot secure the loyalty of its youth 
cannot survive. 

(2) Nevertheless, as we hear mentioned so frequently today, 
loyalty is not enough. For the society to survive, some individuals 
have to have training in the skills of ruling, and ability to rule 
requires more than mere loyalty. This means that a second level 
of education must be superimposed on the first, viz., education for 
the elite, or education for leadership (which is the democratic 
formulation for the same notion). The education of the elite 
deals with the same general materials as education for loyalty, 
but it deals with them in a different manner. It must get beyond 
the myths and stereotypes of education for loyalty to a presenta- 
tion of the actual facts of political life, how our political institu- 
tions function and to what end. In a word, the education of the 
elite must move in the direction of realism, or, if you prefer, it 
must be scientific in the sense in which that term was used above. 

At this point we must be on our guard against two mistakes 
which result from the failure to utilize this distinction properly. 
It is a mistake to suppose that education for the elite is a substi- 
tute for education for loyalty. Few conditions can be more 
dangerous to a society than the existence of a disaffected elite. 
In any case, the attempt to provide the higher and more complex 
type of education at the earlier stage would be bound to fail. A 
potential member of the political elite must have loyalty. Intro- 
ducing more realistic social studies from the college level to the 


10 £¢ Political education’’ is not intended to include all education. There 
are in addition vocational and aesthetic education. In Plato’s Republic, 
political education is made central and the other types of education are oriented 
around it. 
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secondary school level and to the primary grades not only does 
not succeed in its own purpose (to achieve scientific understand. 
ing), but it may undermine the basis of loyalty necessary for 

effective leadership. This in turn would make further education 
more difficult.11 The aim of lower education in social studies is to 
stabilize attitudes and the value commitments implicit in them g0 
that from the individual point of view a sense of security is gained 
and from the social or political point of view society can count 
on a loyal member. This point may be summed up by saying that 
as long as human beings are born infants and mature gradually 
education for loyalty is not dispensable. 

Another mistake is to ignore the point involved in my use of 
the term ‘‘elite.’”’ A complex society requiring the division of 
labor and large-scale organization, one which has risen to the level 
of self-conscious political thought, must be governed or ruled 
by an elite. (I am not here concerned with the question of how 
the elite is to be made responsible for its actions to the general 
body of citizens. This is a related question, but consideration of 
it would not be appropriate here.) Every society tries to get 
the best qualified individuals into these positions of responsibility. 
It does not seem likely that we shall ever have to deal with the 
problem of the universal elite, although it is very possible that we 
may be faced with the problem of an oversupply of elite. The 
error I have in mind is to suppose that this education for the elite 
must in a just society be a universal education. This seems to 

me to be the mistake involved in Bestor’s recent analysis. He says: 









































Democratic education differs from aristocratic education in terms of the 
persons it deals with, not in terms of the values it seeks to impart. One of 
the most dangerous fallacies propagated today by certain groups of profes- 
sional educationists is the assertion that intellectual training, while ‘‘fune- 
tional’’ in an aristocratic society, is not ‘‘functional’’ for the citizens of a 
democratic state. This argument overlooks the fundamental fact that when 
a government of the few is transformed into a government of the many, the 
functions of an aristocracy become the functions of citizens at large.12 





Since the fact referred to in the last sentence is not a fact, i.e. 
the many do not take over the functions of the few, the ‘‘danger- 
ous fallacy’’ referred to may not be a fallacy at all although it 
may be dangerous. Even in a democracy there is the problem 
of deciding what sort of education, different from that of the many, 
is to be given to the potential elite. 

The education for the elite, then, must be the education of a 
minority leadership. (This assertion, of course, points to many 


11 Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, 1095a. 
12 Educational Wastelands (University of Illinois Press, 1953), pp. 34-35. 
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problems, in political science, personnel administration, public 
education, and especially in democratic theory. Present studies 
in the dynamics of the Soviet ruling group, for example, provide 
some evidence concerning what has happened to Lenin’s hope of 
developing a society without an elite.) Democratic theorists often 
talk as if any mention of the elite is subversive. To say that 
democratic society may function without an elite may be good 
civil discourse, i.e., political talk, but historical investigation shows 
that with the rise of democracy what happened in this respect 
was a change in the composition, recruitment, mobility, etc. of 
the elite and not its elimination. 

(3) At this point it may be asked, Is this all? Is all political 
education either education for loyalty or education of the elite? 
I should have to answer that from the point of view of the states- 
man, the politician, and other ‘‘practical’’ people it is all: Early 
indoctrination of goals plus science to tell us how to achieve them. 
I would add, however, that it need not be all. There is another 
type of education which may be called philosophical education, or 
education for understanding. At this point it may be objected 
that education of the elite requires understanding, and that is 
of course correct. To know how to use something requires under- 
standing up to a point. To know how to use an automobile we 
have to understand some things about it. But this is a far cry 
from the understanding of the mechanic. And even the mechanic’s 
understanding is a far cry from that of the engineer, the physicist, 
and the chemist. What I am maintaining is that analogous dis- 
tinctions hold in connection with political things. Just as there 
must be some understanding to be loyal to political institutions 
and more to use and modify them, so there must be conceived 
to be an even more complete understanding which is analogous 
to that of the engineer or, more exactly, the scientist. 

What then is this political education for understanding? Its 
purpose is to stimulate the search for the truth about political 
matters, not merely for the truth about details of historical de- 
velopment or the working of specific institutions, but the truth 
about the foundations, normative as well as factual, of political 
life itself. 

At this point another objection is likely to be introduced. 
What assurance do we have that there is a truth about political 
matters and, even if there is, that we are capable of achieving it? 
And, if we are capable of achieving it, how do we know when we 
have it? In answer to this objection, I can only say that there 
is no guarantee of success—that is a sad but universal condition 
of all investigations, if not of all life. There is never a guarantee 
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| of success. At best we may assure ourselves of its possibility, or, 
¥ | im an even more limited way, we may convince ourselves that its 
, impossibility has not been conclusively established.** 

Political education for understanding is radical in the sense 
that it attempts to go to the roots of political life and the type of 
knowledge that it seeks claims universality. It is only at this 
level that the problem of theory and practice can be adequately 
explored. It is on this level that the whole question of subversion 
and the limits and possibilities of exploring the foundations of 
society is met with and may be discussed. Finally, it is only 
on this level that it is possible to transcend both the society in 
which you live and the historical context in which you function. 


III . 


The above discussion has presupposed and should suggest a 
threefold distinction as crucial for an understanding of the nature 
of political philosophy. This distinction may be formulated in 
a number of ways, each with its own connotation, e.g., the citizens, 
the government, and the intellectuals; or, more pointedly, the 
ruled, the rulers, and the philosophers. I shall attempt to make a 
little clearer the conception of political philosophy that I am de- 
fending by contrasting and comparing the approaches to political 
things at these different levels. 

The citizen, as a citizen, is concerned with good government and 
his criteria for judging the adequacy of government are the effects 
of government on the things he values; and the things he values 
are, for the most part, the things that his society has taught him 
to value. As a citizen, depending on the kind of constitution he 
lives under, he may have more or less to do with the affairs of 
government. He accepts the constitution and adjusts his life 
to it. 

The government official is concerned with ruling, that is, with 
making decisions which affect not only his own welfare, but the 
public welfare. He too accepts the constitution under which he 
governs and adjusts his decisions to it. However, he must take a 
broader view of it, one which requires him to be aware of the 
ramifications of its workings as well as of the constitutions of 
other states and their workings. 

The citizen and the government official alike have the practical 
perspective, that is, they are concerned with achieving good govern- 
ment, good government being effective government in terms of the 
constitution and norms of the society of which they are a part. 


18 On this point, see Strauss, op. cit., Ch. I. 
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The standpoint of the philosopher has to be distinguished from 
these practical standpoints in that his interest is theoretical, his 
aim is to discover the truth about political matters and not to 
make an established government function effectively. His theoreti- 
eal interest involves a kind of detachment. For the sake of his 
investigation and in so far as he is a philosopher, he no longer 
takes the constitution of his state for granted nor does he take 
the norms of his society as the correct norms. Instead he tries to 
discover through a dialectical analysis of the difficulties implicit 
in them, and all existing systems have such difficulties, what the 
best constitution and the ultimate norms are. This search is 
political philosophy. 

In terms of the distinctions that I have made it is possible to 
make some sense of the tension between philosophy (and here this 
would include pure science as distinguished from applied science 
and engineering) and society. The aim of philosophy is truth; 
the aim of society is self-preservation, well-being, or justice. Op- 
timistic thinkers of the past have concentrated on the facts that 
knowledge is sometimes useful to society and that society to some 
extent is a necessary condition for the pursuit of knowledge, and 
they have neglected the equally true facts, which are coming more 
and more to our attention today, that society in the interest of 
self-preservation, or well-being, or justice, may feel, and perhaps 
rightly, that it is necessary to limit the pursuit of knowledge 
because the pursuit of knowledge as the highest goal from the 
human perspective almost always contains seeds of subversion from 
the political perspective. The distinctions which I have formu- 
lated, while they are implicit in the practice of scientists and 
philosophers, are ignored by them in their attempt to understand 
what it is they are doing. 

The search for the truth about political matters is an indi- 
vidual search. No one can achieve enlightenment for the next 
person, though men may to some extent assist one another. There- 
fore, it is necessary to say that the grasp of the truth is in the 
nature of attaining an insight. Various individual minds, pur- 
suing their own investigations, each in his own way and at his 
own pace, make various degrees of progress in the achievment of 
these insights. The question as to whether or not there is a final 
or ‘‘ultimate’’ truth concerning political matters and the further 
question whether such a truth is separable from a general philo- 
sophical or metaphysical truth are, of course, problems of political 
philosophy as I have conceived it, and cannot be answered in 
advance. 

The fact that political philosophy is an individual search dis- 
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tinguishes it from empirical political science as well as from the 
other forms of political thought mentioned. These other enter. 
prises aim to achieve shared bodies of knowledge which will serve 
either to unite men or to solve practical problems or both. This 
is the realm of public talk and action where freedom must be 
limited in the interest of solving practical problems, ultimately in 
the interest of making life in society possible. Only in thought 
and to a certain extent in private conversation can a man be 
really free. The failure to maintain the distinctions between 
theory and practice and the private and the public in their proper 
perspective leads to a plague of difficulties and confusions. For 
example, the current emphasis on the unity of theory and practice 
leads to such difficulties. If in the unity advocated the attitudes 
and behavior appropriate to the realm of theory are imported into 
the area of practice, the current over-emphasis on diversity for 
its own sake, variety which leads to inability to solve problems 
requiring unity, and the decline from confusion into anarchy 
result. If, on the other hand, the attitudes and behavior appro- 
priate to the area of practice are imported into the realm of theory, 
the result is the monolithic theory which characterizes Marxism 
and such theory as the Fascists and Nazis exhibited. These con- 
fusions stem from the failure to distinguish between the political 
study of philosophy and the philosophical study of politics. 


Henry M. Maep 
THE Crty CoLLEcE, NEw York 
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David Hume. Anpvrf-Lovuis Leroy. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1953. 342 pp. (Les grands penseurs, Collection 
dirigée par P.-M. Schuhl.) 100 fr. 


André-Louis Leroy is one of the foremost scholars of English 
philosophy in the world today. His work is, unfortunately, not 
as well known in America as it ought to be. Beginning with his 
book La critique et la religion chez David Hume in 1930, and 
continuing in various articles on Hume, Berkeley, and others, 
Professor Leroy has contributed greatly to the understanding of 
many aspects of English philosophy. His translations, especially 
of Hume’s Treatise and Enquiries, have rendered classical English 
thought more accessible to the French philosophical audience. 

Professor Leroy’s latest study, David Hume, the fruit of many 
years of thoughtful consideration of Hume’s views, launches a 
new French philosophical series, Les Grands Penseurs, which will 
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include many volumes on various individuals from Socrates to 
Husserl. If the forthcoming volumes produce the same level of 
achievement as Leroy’s volume, the series will be a most important 
contribution to the history of philosophy. 

David Hume is, as Professor Leroy points out at the outset, a 
summary of Hume’s science of human nature. It is not a study 
of Hume’s sources, nor of the development of his thought. Rather, 
the book attempts to organize Hume’s science of human nature 
under various categories, and to offer an interpretation of his 
views as well as a systematic account of them. The interpretation 
purports to provide a new key for unifying and comprehending 
the Scottish sceptic’s philosophy. 

The key offered will seem rather unusual to many readers 
schooled in the tradition of seeing Hume as the philosopher who 
reduced everything to ideas and impressions, and, in so doing, was 
approaching an early form of recent positivism. Professor Leroy, 
coming from a different philosophical tradition, has seen Hume 
from another perspective, and has perceived a side of the Scottish 
sceptic that has escaped too many English and American readers. 
What he has seen is in part similar to Kemp Smith’s interpreta- 
tion, and in part goes beyond it. Perhaps he has observed too 
much. But this we will attempt to decide after examining his 
views. Since France was the land of Hume’s first intellectual 
success, and the source of much of his thought via Malebranche 
and Bayle, it may also be the source of our fuller understanding 
of him. 

Unlike Kemp Smith, Professor Leroy sees Hume’s work not 
as full of ambiguities and contradictions, but instead as having a 
unity and a structure built around the analysis of human nature. 
Hume, in Leroy’s presentation, is doing precisely what the title 
page suggests, viz., writing a treatise about human nature by 
means of the Newtonian experimental method of reasoning. He 
is examining with great care and perspicacity what human nature 
is, and how it operates. In so doing Hume turns out to be, Leroy 
insists, not the crude empiricist of the legends or myths concerning 
the philosophical happenings of temps perdu, but a brilliant 
observer of la condition humaine. Instead of finding a mental 
world containing only impressions and their copies—ideas, put 
together by some mechanical principles of association, Hume, as a 
result of his sensitivity to the nuances of human existence, un- 
covered a series of levels of human mental life. These involve 
impressions and ideas, ideas of reflexion, beliefs, and finally the 
actions of the imagination, including the habits, customs, and 
propensities which organize and give structure to, and people our 
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world. The picture of human nature that results, according to 
Leroy, is of man developing in contact with the world in terms of 
his animal faith and spontaneous propensities, in which new prob- 
lems give rise to new functions of human nature to meet the 
difficulties. The spontaneous features are not mechanical, nor 
fixed, but emerge and are revealed in the varying circumstances of 
our lives. We can only study these features in terms of the ob- 
servable events of human life, and not as either the a priori or 
rigid conditions of human experience. 


Now the philosophy of Hume is only a philosophy of spontaneity and animal 
faith. It is as well a philosophy of emergence, to use a term that is in 
vogue today. It denies that all is given in terms of origins, explicitly or 
implicitly, and leaves room for novelty and illogicality. It judges in effect 
that the primitive spontaneity, faced with obstacles that it neither overcomes 
nor by-passes, in its first attempt, invents new procedures to attain its final 
end. General rules, moral conventions and political and economic institutions 
are such inventions which can be called neither necessary nor arbitrary. They 
are no more than complete spontaneous realizations and correspond to a return 
of man towards his basic means of perceiving, knowing and acting. [P. 327.] 


In terms of this portrait of human nature, Leroy contends 
that Hume believes a biological rather than a psychological model 
best explains the situation. One ought to conceive of man as a 
biological organism struggling with a situation, in which various 
hitherto unknown spontaneous features of human nature emerge. 
But any attempt to interpret or characterize these features leads 
to a kind of fairyland, which Hume insists makes little or no sense. 
Human nature cannot be known as an agent which produces the 
mental actions of our lives. In the actions alone are the spon- 
taneous features found, and here the matter must rest. 

A ‘‘tentative empiricism,’’ modeled upon the scepticism of 
Carneades, is as far as we can go; a realization of the limits of our 
knowledge, and an awareness of the features of our nature, and a 
readiness to change our descriptions as new situations and new 
spontaneities reveal themselves. All reasoning, all scientific en- 
deavor, all intellectual efforts, are products of these inexplicable 
features of human nature. And so, with a proper grain of salt, 
one carries on a recherche sceptique, realizing full well that in so 
doing one is expressing part of human nature. 

Our scientific, moral, economic, and religious lives are the 
results of the emergent spontaneities in our nature, faced with 
various intellectual, social, and personal problems. What we 
believe is the result of this interaction of human nature and the 
world. Different tendencies exist in us giving rise to various 
beliefs, some patterned after the probability of chances, some after 
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a fnalisme biologique. Our general rules and our many theories 
come from this complex of propensities, habits, and customs, and 
leave us finally with our tentative world view. In sun, all one can 
say is, ‘‘Pour Hume, tout homme a les croyances qu’il mérite’’ 

. 82). 

. Professor Leroy’s version of Hume is radically different from 
the usual interpretations. Some of Leroy’s phrases suggest that 
Hume is closer to Bergson than to A. J. Ayer. But this interpreta- 
tion, as Leroy admits, is not very far removed from that of Kemp 
Smith. Other recent readings, such as Randall’s and Passmore’s, 
have many elements in common with Leroy’s. The traditional 
Hume of the textbooks has been abandoned by many scholars 
who have examined the text closely. What gives force to Leroy’s 
reading of Hume is an examination of what, throughout Hume’s 
writings, not just in Book I, Parts I and III of the Treatise, Hume 
claims to discover about human nature and its operations. The 
Hume revealed thereby appears to be a naturalist who claims to 
discover that our world is the result of many instincts, propensities, 
habits, ete., which have no logical or even plausible reason for what 
they do. The world of morality, of science, and of organized 
society, all emerge as products of these original qualities of human 
nature. 

Leroy builds his case patiently and brilliantly through a detailed 
analysis of Hume’s writings, and by a careful compilation and 
comparison of texts. He starts with the elementary activities and 
structures of human nature, then our knowledge of the physical 
world, followed by the fuller picture of human nature as pre- 
sented by Hume, and its relation to his scepticism, and, finally, 
Leroy traces these themes in Hume’s discussions of human customs 
and institutions. 

The elements of Leroy’s interpretation are there in the texts. 
Hume does unfold a picture of man as a product of an animal 
faith and a collection of inexplicable propensities. He does show, 
as, e.g., in Treatise, Book I, Part IV, chaps. 1-2, that hitherto 
unnoticed propensities emerge to meet any act in new situations. 
Hume does, especially in the Dialogues, stress the importance of a 
biological rather than a mechanical model as the way to interpret 
our world. 

The defenders of the traditional Hume tend to underemphasize 
or explain away these parts of the texts. Explanations are offered 
to present the potpourri of propensities as a series of patchwork 
defenses of Hume’s original positivism, his ‘‘defense’’ of theism as 
feigned, ete. 

How does one tell whose interpretation comes closer to the 
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mark? One finds in Hume a rich variety of ideas about many 
subjects. The interpretative attempt is usually, I believe, one of 
trying to select from the initial morass some basic structure in 
terms of which the manifold content of Hume’s published and 
unpublished work makes both philosophical and psychological 
sense. That is to say, an explanation is put forth which purports 
to show some consistent and systematic interconnection of the ideas 
involved as well as to give some plausible psychological reasons 
for the adherence to the ideas, the variety of them, ete. The judg. 
ment of an interpretation involves both a philosophical and a 
psychological evaluation of the extent to which the interpretation 
makes the texts clearer or accounts for the contents. 

Leroy’s interpretation makes more sensible a feature of the 
texts, namely Hume’s views about the propensities that are the 
rock-bottom of human nature, and Hume’s biologism. Interpreta- 
tions of the traditional variety tend to ignore or explain away as 
psychological aberrations this side of Hume. To this extent 
Leroy’s reading is superior to the usual ones. 

However it is also open to some serious objections. One is 
whether the consistent structure Leroy finds is more than what 
the texts admit of. In Hume’s writings, especially the Treatise, 
there appear to be many radical shifts and divergencies on the 
same matter, as, for instance, on the problem of the ‘‘self.’’ The 
inconsistencies may, perhaps, have been swallowed up in the 
effort to find one over-all consistent framework. 

Secondly, I think there is a difficulty in calling Hume an 
‘‘emergentist’’ and a ‘‘vitalist.’’ It suggests, at least in the Eng- 
lish and American use of the terms, more than a descriptive theory 
of human nature. A metaphysical theory is indicated as well. 
The book was, of course, written to better acquaint the French 
philosophical audience with Hume’s work, and to bring out a side 
of Hume that was not part of their interpretation. In so doing, 
Professor Leroy has explained and categorized Hume in terms 
current in French philosophy, which may prove misleading in 
ours. As I have indicated, I am in agreement with Professor 
Leroy that Hume’s picture of human nature is not the sterile one 
found in traditional textbooks, and that Hume found in man a 
wealth of irrational and inexplicable propensities which form our 
organized, normal lives, and make us rational beings. I am not 
sure, however, that such a description of human nature commits 
Hume to an emergentist or vitalist theory. 

Thirdly, is Leroy’s interpretation psychologically satisfying? 
Is this full-fledged biologieal naturalism plausible in an 18th-century 
philosopher? The state of the sciences of psychology and biology 
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in Hume’s day, as we know it at present, at least raises some 
doubts on this score. 

A more serious objection I would raise to Leroy’s thesis, as 
well as to Kemp Smith’s, is whether it accounts for enough of the 
texts. These readings place more of Hume’s views in an organized 
pattern than is done by the usual interpretations. The irrational- 
ist naturalist features of the texts are given their due. But what 
of the sceptical side? Leroy interprets Hume’s scepticism as a 
“tentative empiricism,’’ a fallibilism, or probabilism, like that of 
Carneades; a cautious methodological approach to understanding 
what goes on in our world, and a willingness to revise one’s views. 
I believe that there is a much more radical scepticism, a total 
Pyrrhonism, that appears in Hume as well. The Treatise, Book 
I, Part IV, portions of section XII of the first Enquiry, and parts 
of the Dialogues, develop a scepticism of all human intellectual 
endeavors including Hume’s science of human nature. Theoreti- 
cally speaking, all our attempts at understanding seem to lead 
to contradictions. Our propensities even seem to construct con- 
tradictory features of our world, such as our belief in external ob- 
jects, and our disproofs of the existence of external objects, our 
belief in mathematics, and our scepticism with regard to reason. 
In theory, everything falls into a Pyrrhonian abyss. In practice, 
Nature saves us, and constrains us ‘‘to judge as well as to breathe 
and feel.’’ Any science constructed outside our philosophic cabinet 
is ‘‘big with contradiction and absurdity’? when viewed from 
within the cabinet. Professor Leroy, I feel, shows us Hume outside 
the cabinet, and only presents his scepticism as it is reflected 
in his scientific life. 

To sum up, Professor Leroy’s book is one of the most im- 
portant studies of Hume in recent years. Its interpretation, 
strange though it may sound, attempts to do justice to a side of 
Hume too often ignored or glossed over. It is a book well worth 
reading, whether or not one is convinced of its central claim. 
The individual analyses of various portions of Hume’s views are 
masterful, and the total effect is that of taking one through the 
world of Hume, and forcing one to reéxamine and reévaluate its 
merits completely. In our present age when Hume has become the 
philosophical god of so many movements, it is perhaps not uncalled 
for to reéxamine what he had to say, to see if perhaps we have 
missed or misread some of his main insights, and if perhaps we 
ought to adopt some of his scepticism with regard to our over- 
whelming loyalty to him, and to our traditional interpretations 
of him. 


Ricuarp H. PorKin 
State UNIvERSsITY or Iowa 
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Causality in Natural Science. Victor F. Lenzen. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas [1954]. vii, 121 pp. (Publication 
Number 213, American Lecture Series. A Monograph in 
American Lectures in Philosophy, ed. by Marvin Farber.) 
$3.00. 


Professor Lenzen’s acquaintance with the literature of causality 
in natural science is both broad and deep, and so thoroughly im. 
pressive. He neatly unfolds a large number of problems and 
positions, but unfortunately there is little accompanying criticism 
or defense and no central impact or unifying thesis. Sometimes, 
too, it is difficult to tell what position he himself is holding. The 
early chapters deal with general problems and the later ones with 
causality in specific sciences. 

Lenzen believes that the concept of causality exemplifies the 
various stages of Comte’s law of development. First, man at- 
tributes causal efficacy to agents like himself (theological stage) ; 
then, to inanimate forces which act in conformity to natural law 
(metaphysical stage). ‘‘In the modern era there was created a 
mechanics for which force was conceived as an efficient cause that 
by necessity produces effects’? (pp. 9-10). Finally, Hume initi- 
ated the view that cause is constant conjunction (the stage of posi- 
tive science), which eventuated, Lenzen thinks, in the more precise 
scientific formulation that ‘‘cause’’ is equivalent to ‘‘functional 
relation between variables.’’ Frequently Lenzen does not show 
how these more ‘“‘precise’’ statements add to the clarity or content 
of the original concepts. In fact, the relation between clarity and 
precision itself requires elucidation. 

The identification of causality and lawfulness, Lenzen believes, 
faces the difficulty that it is always possible to find a functional 
relation that correlates any given order of data. That which con- 
forms to a very complex formula passes for irregularity. So, 
Wey] asserts, natural law is subject to the additional test of sim- 
plicity. Schlick, however, views simplicity as an aesthetic require- 
ment and inadequate to designate certain functional relations as 
causal. On his view the criterion of causality is the ability of a 
functional relation to predict experiences. This position, Lenzen 
feels, depends upon a further assumption, on what he calls the 
principle of causality: same cause, same effect; or, as he thinks, 
more precisely, ‘‘If the same state of a system is realized, the 
same sequence of states will also be realized’’ (pp. 20-21). He 
reviews several possible interpretations of the principle of causality, 
including Kant’s a priort form of understanding and Frank’s ap- 
plication of conventionalism—the principle is a definition of state 
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of a system—which, he thinks, perhaps, expresses the significant 
part of Kant’s doctrine. 

Lenzen proceeds from the nature of causality to an analysis of 
how causes are known, neglecting, however, to point out the 
intimacy of the two on the functional relation view of causality. 
The ways of knowing are by observation and experiment. Mill 
recognized the importance of observation in his method of agree- 
ment, experiment in the method of difference, and mathematical 
analysis in the method of residues. Lenzen analyzes the presup- 
positions and procedures of physical experiment—the paradigm, 
he thinks, of all the sciences. The basic concepts are space, time, 
and measurement. The homogeneity of space and time, he says, 
are presuppositions of the principle of causality. Actually the 
homogeneity of space and time and the principle of causality 
reciprocally involve each other, and Lenzen does not supply any 
reason why one is more fundamental than the other. Another 
presupposition of the principle, according to Lenzen, is the con- 
stancy of measuring instruments in the specifications of states of 
a system. The discussion of measurement is lucid and generally 
helpful. 

In ‘‘Causality in Classical Physics,’’ Lenzen interprets force on 
a given body neither as an activity nor as a symbol ‘‘but as a 
characteristic of the external bodies in the environment of the 
given body’’ (p. 43). Causality as functional relation expressed 
by a differential equation, he believes, is adequate to account for 
Emile Meyerson’s interpretation of causality as identity; identity, 
he thinks, can be subsumed under lawfulness. From the equations 
of motion one deduces laws of conservation which express the 
equality of cause and effect, or identity. ‘‘The symmetry of motion 
with respect to time is a further expression of identity’’ (p. 49). 
Unfortunately for the reader unacquainted with Meyerson’s views, 
he cannot judge from Lenzen’s exposition of Meyerson whether or 
not his rendition of Meyerson’s identity is adequate. 

In ‘‘Causality in Biology,’’ Lenzen avers that biological sciences 
have become increasingly exact by the gradual explanation of vital 
processes by the laws of chemistry and physics. It is an open 
question, however, whether or not life can be ‘‘completely reduced’’ 
to physical processes. At any rate, the point of the chapter, he 
says, is ‘‘to present some examples of causality in the biological 
field’’ (p. 56). He shows that the energetic processes of organisms 
conform to the laws of thermodynamics and he recounts in some 
detail the macroscopic laws and microscopic theories of material 
diffusion and excitation of neuroelements. The expositions, pri- 
marily of N. Rashevsky’s work, are reviews of scientific results and 
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powerless either to solve or help solve the philosophical problems 
of causality. Lenzen does not discuss but simply states that 
Rashevsky’s simplifying assumptions in biophysics are exactly the 
same as the idealizations of physics; however, it should be pointed 
out that the statement does not hold for Rashevsky’s theory of 
human relations and biology of social behavior. 

The remaining sections of the monograph are devoted to a 
rapid review of the career of causality in relativity and quantum 
theory. Newton’s theory of gravitation had allowed causality 
as instantaneous action at a distance; in the relativistic theory of 
gravitation, a field theory, modifications of field quantities are 
propagated through space by contiguity with a finite velocity. 
Lenzen’s section on quantum theory is essentially a handbook on 
the origin and development of the theory, including references to 
all the classical contributors. The exposition exhibits the limits 
of applicability of classical concepts for the description of atomie 
particles. Whereas classical physics interpreted a statistical regu- 
larity as the manifestation of a more basic dynamical regularity, 
quantum mechanics has made statistical regularity fundamental. 
Unlike classical mechanics, in quantum mechanics ‘‘no sharp 
separation can be made between an independent behavior of objects 
and their interaction with measuring apparatus’’ (p. 92). Of 
recent contributions and interpretations, Lenzen includes the 
controversy between Kemble and Margenau on whether or not the 
state function can be projected into the external world; a fitting of 
Bohr’s concept of complementarity into a classification of physical 
theories as subjective or objective; and the construction of various 
three-valued logics suited to quantum theory. 

Throughout this section the emphasis in what Lenzen reports 
is on physical results and what they commit us to rather than 
semantical or philosophical clarification of such uncautiously and 
uncritically used notions as ‘‘subjective,’’ ‘‘objective,’’ and ‘‘inter- 
action in measurement’’; and, in reference to the last, there is 
scant effort to avoid the pitfalls which occur by not distinguishing 
between measurement of empirical constructs and the assignment 
of numerical values where a model is concerned. 

Throughout the book, Lenzen supplements contemporary analy- 
ses with accounts of historical positions. Frequently the latter 
are fragmentary and sometimes misrepresented—Copernicus’ as- 
tronomy is heliostatic not heliocentric—but often they are helpful. 
One appreciates the extent of Lenzen’s acquaintance with the 
literature, whether historical or contemporary, and the amount of 
material he packs into a small space. 


Epwarp H. MappENn 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Sense-Perception and Matter; a Critical Analysis of C. D. Broad’s 
Theory of Perception. Martin Lean. New York: The Hu- 
manities Press, Inc.; London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1953. ix, 217 pp. $4.50. 


The problem of perceptual knowledge has been ‘‘solved’’ many 
times, or explained away as a verbal pseudo-problem, but it will 
not stay solved or dissolved in the linguistic test tubes of the 
analysts. Dr. Lean in this book, which was originally his thesis 
for the doctorate, makes a critical analysis of C. D. Broad’s theory 
of perception as expounded in The Mind and Its Place in Nature 
and in Scientific Thought. 

Broad maintains that anything would not be called a physical 
object if it did not have unity and continuity, possess spatial 
properties including an inside as well as an outside, be perceptible 
to different observers, persist even when no one perceives it, and 
possess qualities such as temperature and hardness in addition to 
the spatio-temporal characteristics. These requirements, according 
to Broad, are inconsistent with the common-sense belief that we 
literally perceive a physical bell, say. Against this view, Dr. Lean 
goes along with G. E. Moore in defense of the common man who 
believes that he cannot always be mistaken when he thinks he sees 
a physical object, because, even admitting occasional hallucinations, 
the very tests by which these are recognized indicate the experiences 
whose objective constituents are precisely what the common man 
means by a physical bell, or at least a part of its surface. 

Dr. Lean does not see why the admission that in any particular 
perceptual situation one does not perceive both the inside and out- 
side of the bell, nor more than a moment of its history, nor more 
than one of its qualities, is a reason for denying that the object 
directly perceived is the physical bell. Introducing in its place 
an epistemological object, the sense-datum, which is never to be 
identified either with a part of the physical object or with the mind 
of the observer, invites all the well-known difficulties of the repre- 
sentative perception theory. 

Although Broad favored the sense-datum theory, he expounded 
as possible alternatives a Multiple Relation Theory of Appearing 
and a Multiple Inherence Theory, both of which have the merit 
of saving the common-sense belief in the direct perception of physi- 
cal objects. According to the Multiple Relation Theory of Ap- 
pearing, the directly perceived physical object appears, from differ- 
ent places and in relation to different observers, to have characters 
other than those which it really has. Dr. Lean finds this not at all 
in disagreement with the common-sense view that, under favorable 
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conditions, objects are what they seem, though they often appear 
to be different from what they are; and the question of how we 
can know whether things ever are as they appear (which is Dry. 
Broad’s chief reason for rejecting the theory) seems to Dr. Lean 
no real problem. With care we can find the reliable conditions in 
which physical objects appear to have the color, shape, size, etc, 
which they really have, as indicated by the way in which these 
perceptions square with the rest of our experiences (pp. 128-131). 

Dr. Lean’s strictures against the sense-datum theory, with its 
unique existents of a peculiar kind, are well taken, and it may well 
be that Broad himself no longer takes the position he did in 1925 
in The Mind and Its Place in Nature. What is more important is 
whether the objectionable separation between ‘‘directly perceived 
objective constituents’’ and ‘‘external physical objects’’ is avoided 
by a theory in which the causal conditions under which physical 
objects can be directly perceived as they are in themselves must 
be distinguished from the causal conditions under which we seem 
to perceive objects which do not exist or which exist at a different 
time or with different characters from those perceived. 

If, as Dr. Lean suggests (p. 130 f.), ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘apparent” 
are polar terms within experience, then we should distinguish the 
real from the apparent by definitions which we propose as the 
privileged or ‘‘normal’’ causal conditions, relative to which we 
shall call something real rather than apparent. But this is too 
thoroughly relativistic to claim the support of common sense which 
Dr. Lean wishes to vindicate. The common man, and presumably 
Dr. Lean, believe that under the right conditions the intrinsic 
nature of things is revealed to us. 


A. G. RAMSPERGER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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At the annual meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Con- 
ference at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas, December 
19-21, 1954, the following officers were elected for 1955: 


President, Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Vice-President, Cecil H. Miller, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Niels ©. Nielsen, Jr., The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee: 
John C. Feaver, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 
Robert L. Rein’l, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana. 
John D. Kirby, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Three cash prizes for essays in aesthetics or philosophy of art 
by American authors will be awarded for the academic year 1954- 
55: first prize $300.00; second prize $200.00; third prize $50.00. 
These awards are offered by the Franklin J. Matchette Founda- 
tion, 20 East 66th Street, New York City, through its Trustees 
and Director William J. Matchette. The editorial staff of Tur 
JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism will judge the essays 
and winning articles will be published in that magazine. 

Essays should be addressed to: Dr. Thomas Munro, Editor of 
the Journal of Aesthetics, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. They must reach the Editor’s office not later than 
September 30, 1955. Further information may be obtained from 
Dr. Munro. 





The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Me- 
morial Fund has been established as a memorial to the late Pro- 
fessor David F. Swenson, former head of the department of phi- 
losophy at the University of Minnesota. The purpose of this fund 
is to provide an annual fellowship for intensive study of the 
thought of Séren Kierkegaard. 

The fellowship may be awarded to anyone who is engaged in 
serious study of Kierkegaard. The institution or locale in which 
studies will be pursued may be selected by the candidate on con- 
sultation with the Committee. The amount of the stipend is $500, 
which may be augmented if available funds permit. 

Applications for the fellowship should be directed to the Secre- 
tary of the Swenson-Kierkegaard Fellowship Committee, 100 West- 
brook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
The award will be made in June, and applications must be in the 
hands of the Committee not later than April 15. 





